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ADVERTISEMENT. 


7 T is not of any importance to the Public to be made acquainted 
with the motives which have induced the Author to publiſh ths 
following ſermon. He will only ſay, that it was far from being his 
intention when he compoſed and preached it. But there are two points 
en which, he doubts not, many readers will think, be ſtands in need 
of an. apolog y. Of ſuch he begs a candid at tention 10 what follows, 
gs the beſt that he can Mer. | 
It may be ſaid that little can be expected new, 1 in a Here 
mon, ona ſubject which has now fo long engroſſed the public attention, 
and engaged many able and ingeniqus writers on both ſides. The 
awthor readily admits the truth of this remark. If there be any thing 
here that can be called new, it is the conſideration of what our religion 
teaches to be the duty of chriſtians in ſuch a caſe. This topic at leaſt 
has not been-touched in any of thoſe writings which he has read on 
the preſent: controverſy. But though there be little or nothing new 
un the thoughts, every author has his peculiar manner and arrange- 
ment. One manner 1s better adapted to one ſet of readers, another tp 


by another. "If the ſentiments then be juſt, and if they be arranged and 


expreſſed with tolerable perſpicuity, it may be hoped that there are 
fome to whom they will be uſeful. 

The ſecond poi mt on which the author finds he muſt apologize far 
himſelf, is bis entering at all en ſuch a ſubject in à ſermon. Indeed 
the prejudices of ſome are ſo frong on this article, that he ſcarcely ex- 
pedts that any thing be has to advance, will entirely remove them. The 
cry is, What has the miniſter of the goſpel to do with matters of ſtate, 

or chriſtianity with human politics? The ambiguity of the terms politics 
| A Ow en 


obſerve all things whatſoever he had commanded them, Moro it i⸗ 


bead? Paul not only recommend this dury himſelf en chriſtian con- 


he, to be ſubject to prineipalities and powers, to obey magiſ- 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


and matters of ſtate gives a ſpeciaus appearance to the objeftion. The 


church, no doubt, * be a very improper place for the diſcuſſion of 
many points in regard do national intereſt, and of queſtions juriſ⸗ 
prudence, which might be very pertinent in the cabinet or the ſenate, 


But when à queſtion ariſes that affetts the title of the magiſtrate te 


demand, and the obligation of the ſabjef? ts yield, bediente; df the 
precepts of the goſpel at all concern out condact as citizens, it muſt 
be the duty of a chriſtian paſtor ts point out #o ration 5 
precepts command, and what they probibit. 


Our Saviour, in his laſt charge to his apoſtles; e enjelned 
them to teach ali thofe wbom they aur convert and baptize, to 


ar really a commaniment of our Lord, that ws: dle render: to 


Cefar the things that are Ceſar s, as tha} we ſhould render to God 
the things that are 


God's v. Have uot bjs apuſttes accordingly, Paul 
and Peter in particular, given moſt expheit directiſms on this very 


gregations, but in the inſtructiont he groes to Titus, who was alſo 4 


miniſter, ſpecifies it by name as an importunt duty which: he ought 
not to neglect rectummending to his propte. Put them in mind, /ays 


trates . Can we then think ourſelves excuſod in omitting jo teach 
and inforce fa momentuous 4 duty, fo ſtrongly recommended to us both 


by the example and by the precept bath of. our Lord and of his 


apoſtles In the general order Chriſt gave to bis diſciples to teach 
the people to obſerve all things, whatfoever he had 2 . 


avere they at liberty to make an exception of this ? 


Some perhaps will reply, Were the duty only cis „ 1 


miniſter in general terms as a chriſtian duty, no objection could pea- 
1 fonably be made to it; but to e into a . 2 Cont or an org. 


„ Mat. xxyili 20. M l. 21. e Tit. in. 1 · | 


ADVERTISEMENT » 


" mentative diſcuſſion on fuch a ſubjef?,' is what appears unſuitable' to 

tbr place. To this the Aut bor has only to anſwer, The manner, 
. «whether general or particular, derrves its fuitableneſs entirely 
from the octa fon and circumſtances. When people regularly do what 
they ought in any inſtantr, and when their minds are in no danger 
of being ' perverted by falſe principles, it 43 perhaps enough 10 
remork- their obligations paſfingly. Bat the cafe 1s different when 
by -miſrepreſertations »f fad, or by faphiſtical arguments, their 
minds begin to be alienated from their duty, and they learn to call 
evil good, and good evil, to put. darkneſs for light, and light for 
darkneſs, bitter for ſweet, and fweet tor bitter. It is then the buſineſi 
of the preacher, if preaching be not a mere matter of form, to do 
zohat: he can to inform them better, bath as to the Fact and as to the 
argument. Can then the abſervante of the duty "we owe to magiſtrates, 
be an unſegſenable ſubjed at preſent, when fo many are at ſuch un- 
common pains (ſome Ag thre n and . thro 1 en J 
to undermine it? yy 


The pulpit without queſ3ion would be an improper place for canvaſ* | 
ing the economical regulations, which might properly be adopted in 
the government of families. But if tenets fhould be advanced and. 
warmly recommended totally fubverſrve of the honour due from chil- 
dren to their parents, and of the obedience due from ſervants to their 
maſters, would be deſerve the character of a minifter of Chriſt, wha 
chaſe to continue ſtent, and under the filly pretext, that the pulpit 
was not intended for diſtuſſing family affairs, would take no concern 
in the controverſy? Shall we find men that are indefatigable in dij- 


tributing poiſon, and ſbali not thoſe who have it in their _— be at 
Jane pains te adminiſter the antidote ? 


It has in like manner been urged, that under theſe plauſible pre- 
tences,, the pulpit hath ſometimes been made the inſtrument of raiſing 
edition, and of doing the greateſt miſe hief to the public. The charge 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT. 
is indeed but too true. But is that a good reaſon for not employing” it 
for the contrary purpoſe of inculcating allegiance and boyalt 'y ? The 
pulpit has alſo been often employed in the Jervite of error. Shall” it 
therefore never be uſed for the advancement of truth? It has often 
been perverted to be inſtrumental in kindling perfecutzon. Shall it 
therefore be accounted improper to uſẽ it in'recommending the modera- 
Tion, the meekneſs, and the gentleneſs of Chriſt * Befides, will thoſe 
who. abuſe , the, pulpit to a bad purpoſe, be the leſs diſpoſed to do Nh, 
becauſe nobody dares oppoſe them from the pulpit * 7 reverſe _ 
with greater Probabin ty be concluded. 
. - From the manner in which ſome talk of the buſineſs, of. a preacher, 
ane would imggine, that in their apprebenſiont, he "ought ever to be 
empleyed in doating about queſtions and ſtrifes of words, di eulen | 
all; the; futile. lagamachies of the ſchools, which gender contention, 
envy, . and aurath. but writer not to. gedly edifjing, to Sig: and 
practical i A 
The autbor begs * to add, that be aw the N Bere main- 
tained may be of fome ſervice, independently of the American, diſputes 
which have accaſioned its publication. There is à real danger ariſing 


from thy looſe and republican principles now ſo openly profeſſed and ſo. 
afiduouſly diſſeminated thro the Britiſh iftes; which, ſhauld they ſtill 


make progreſs as they ſeem to have done for ſome years paſt, might, af- 
ter the preſent controverſy is ſettled and forgotten, involve this country 
in the moſt direful calamities, On the other hand be ts happy Jo ob- 
Jerve that this quarrel has excited ſame perſons of greet learning and 
penetration, fully capable of doing fuſtice to the Jubject, to amine more 
narrowly than had been done befure, into the origin, nature, and end 
civil government. It may be expected that the conſeguence will be, 
that the wild fehemes of our political v1fronartes, for there are vifjen- 
aries in politics as well as in religion, will in 95 time bo > proper ly 


d at length abandoned by eve body. 
n. 
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- —aiDDLE NOT WITH THEM THAT ARE GIVEN TO CH ANGE. 
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UR religion tcacheth us to conſider all afflictions as chaf- 
tiſements for fin, and as mercifully intended by our heavenly 
father to bring the afflicted to reflection and repentance, National 
calamities we are taught to regard as the puniſhments of national 
vices,” and as warnings to the people to bethink themſelves and te- 
form. In the day. of adverſity conſider, is an admonition oh Sd 
appoſite, as applied to individuals and to nations. 

When the trouble itſelf, whether private or public, is the imme- 
diate and natural conſequence of particular vices, it is more eſpecially 
a call to examine into thoſe vices which are the direct ſource of our. 
calamitics, that by the grace of God we may be enabled to forſake 
and avoid them. Thus. a bad ſtate of health incurred by debauchery, 
ſpecially warns the ſuffering perſon of the neceſſity of temperance'in 
the indulgence of appetite. And the miſeries of a civil war, whether 
incurred by immoderate ſtretches of power on the one fide, or by a 


wanton abuſe of liberty on the other, are loud and particular calls 
to the correction of theſe enormities. 


If this be a juſt repreſentation, no chriſtian can reaſonably doubt 
L that c our preſent diſtreſsful and threatning circumſtances in regard to 
8 _ to * thus viewed by every Britiſh ſubje& on both 
Nn | ſides 


sg 
. ſides of che Atlantic. War of every kind points more directly to 
the depravity of our minds and the corruption of our manners, than 
thoſe public _calamitics, famine, peſtilence, and earthquake; which 
are conſidered as proceeding immediately from the hand of God, can 
be ſaid to do. They are all to be regatded as the pugiſhments, but 
not as the natural effects, of Gn. ax js ty he viewed equally 
in both lights. Mente come ip, and 'ohtings A 75 you, lays 
James, come they not bence, even of your luſts that war in your members 
It is wilün the human breaſt that this mighity miſchief is conceived, 


There the fire is lighted up, which afterwards burſting forth ſets thos 
world on flame. * 


"I every war then, foreign o or domeſtic, there i is on ane fide or "Us 
other, not feldom on both, ſome immorality or guilt which is the 
direct cauſe. The ſaperintendency of Providence is doubtleſs to be. 
acknowledged in this, as in every other cvent. And therefore afſlic - 
tion of every Kind ought to excite us to ſelf-examination, prayer, 
and repentance. But thoſe which people. more qreckiy bring upon 
themſelves, ought to lead them to enquire into the immediate cauſe, 
that fo the preſent evil may, as far as depends on them, be ſoon re- 
medied, and ſuch a proper ſenſe of their duty attained, as may at 
leaſt be fome ſecurity, that they will not be inſtrumental in foment - 
ing the latent miſchief, but will, on the contrary, do what they 
ean, to check its progreſs. Beſides, to entertain juſt notions on 
_ theſe ſubjects is one of the ſureſt means of guarding men Wan 
the like evils in time to come, 
Not indeed that wars of any kind, and eſpecially inteſtine wars, ] 
always ſpring from opinion or principle. Their primary and ordi- 
nary ſource' is much more properly repreſented in the words of the 
apoſtle, to be our Tufts that war in our members, It is mens avarice, 
wühlen or La At the ſame time it muſt be owned, that 55 | 


2 Jam. TA Is 


EY 


fiſt overs in Tuck commotions are but a few, the bullc of their 
f&Mowets, miſſed by their | artifices and miſrepreſentations, drive on 
blindfold, 28" they are ſtimufated, not knowing what they do. 
Nothing therefore can more expoſe. people to be the dupes of 
wicked and defigninig men, than either to have no principles at all 
or this fubject, ot to entertain wrong principles. The few can do 
without the many. The former generally are hurtied on 
by their paſſions, che latter by the erroneous notione, which thoſe 
who find their accoum in ſeducing them, are indefatigable in 
fowing and cultivating. For this reaſon, if the groſs of the people 
be in the wrong, they are more to be pitied than condemned, for 
they often do the greateſt miſchief with the beſt intentions imagi- 
nable. Like: Paul before his converſion, they have a zeal for God 
and for their country, but it is not according to knowledge, Like 
him alſo, many of them, we may believe, would act a contrary 
part, if they ſhould'come to be convinced of their error. When 
people are gone à bertain length, we ſee from experience that it is 
next to impoſſible to teclaim or convince them. It is conſequently 
one of the beſt:offives'that'we can do to our countrymen and fellow- 
chriſtians, when pernicious errors begin to be diffuſed, and to be 
plauſibly, or at leaſt popularly ſupported, to do what we can in the 
way: of prevention, by-propagating and defending to the utmoſt of 
POND what both reafon and ſcripture ſhow to be the truth. 
This confiderafion, ye will readily ſuppoſe, has led me to make 
choice of theſe words of Solomon as the ground of my diſcourſe, 
Meddle not "with them that are given to change. Our gracious ſo- 
vereigh has very properly called us, on this occafion, to humble 
ourſelves before the divine Majeſty, to implore his merciful j inter 
poſition in our favour, that being warned by the tremendous 
judgment of a civil war raging in the colonies, we may be induced 
to ads cm of our fins, amend our lives, and thus avert the divine 
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anger: I judged: therefore that I could not better employ. admall 
portion of a day ſet apart for ſo pious a purpoſe, than in arming 
you againſt thoſe errors in partieular, which have contributed ſo 
much to our preſent calamities; and in ſhowing the obligations 
which as men, as citizens, and as chriſtians, ye lie under to give 
obedience to the powers which providence bath ct over you, 
and not to meddle with them that are given to change; that is, 
to avoid giving your countenance or aid, either by ſpeech or by 
action, to the meaſures, of: thoſe who would, oh flight prete xts. 
ſubvert all eſtabliſhed order, and. throw every thing into confuſion. 


I am not ignorant that it may plauſibly be urged againſt. the. 
propriety of diſcuſſing theſe. points in this audience, that very few 
of us can be charged with entertaining principles tending ta vin-: 
dicate the reſiſtance given to authority in the remote parts of the 
Britiſn empire. In general therefore we need not a refutation of 
opinions which we do not hold. The aſſertion I acknowledge to 
be juſt in point of fact, and rejoice that on the beſt; grounds I 
can affirm that it is. But I am far from thinking it conclufive: 
in point of argument. Tho' there be ſew, there are ſome. And 
ſuch writings as in my judgment inſtill and propagate the moſt 
unchriſtian and moſt dangerous doctrines on this ſubject, are 
daily circulated amongſt us. The few may in proreſs of time 
grow to be the many. The greateſt ills are oſten inconſiderable 
in their beginnings; and ſometimes the . moſt memorable revo- 
lutions may be traced up to very light cauſes, Frequent miſre - 
preſentations and clamours breed diſcontent. Diſcontent gradually 
produces diſaffection. Diſaffection long continued ſettles into 
diſloyalty; and this laſt waits but an opportunity to bring forth 
tebellion. Preventive remedies, it is well known, are commonly 

more effectual than corrective ones. And often, had the proper 


wecheiner been taken in time, thoſe diſeaſes might baye been 


4 
cured, Winch, allowed thro” neglect to become inveterate, baffle 
the art of the phyſician. Beſides, the medicine I mean to admi- 


niſter, is of that ſafe kind, which, if it do no 1 or be not 
neceſſary, will do no hurt. 


1 is only by che inſtruction and reformation of particulars, 
however” ſmall a part each is of the whole, that the general in- 
ſtruction and "reformation can be effected. And the national 
ſentiments are no other than thoſe which prevail with the ma- 

jority of the individuals of whom the nation is compoſed. 
Let us then, in the preſent great national conteſt, enquire im- 
partially where the radical error lies; for that ye is an crror 
ROME} is allowed on both ſides. 


Now the better we are informed in the rights of e 
in general, and in the chief circumſtances of the preſent caſe 
in particular, there is the greater probability that our conduct 
ſhall be regulated by the 22 ue we lie under, and that 
5 it ſhall be ſteady and uniform. On theſe two topics there- 
fore, the rights of magiſtracy, and the grounds of the preſent 


colonial __—_ I purpoſe, with the aid of heaven, to offer a few 
obſervations. 


The precept in my text, Meddle not 'with them that are given 
to change, evidently prohibits us from favouring innovations 
in matters of government, or concurring in violent and irre- 
gular meaſures, for the purpoſe | of effeing ſome change ei- 
ther in the. governors or in the form of government, Such 
alterations or. amendments in the laws as may be regularly and 
conſtitutionally introduced, and may be conducive to the im- 
provement of the body politic, are by no means comprehended 
in the prohibition given by this ſage monarch. It is, on the 
contrary, Gf. du * of every one in office, to Hen the power 
5 | B the 


i 


the conſtitution gives him, in ſuch a way 'as will moſt promote 
the public welfare, correcting whatever is amiſs, and improving 
whatever is found defeQive.” The precept contained in my 
text may no doubt be tranſgreſſed either by the governors or 
by the governed. It is wich regard to the latter, that 1 in- 
tend at this time principally to conſider it; and for this ed 
I muſt beg your patient attention to the following remarks. | 
Firſt, it ought to be remembered, that the general precept to 
be obſerved by the people in regard to their rulers is, to abey 
them. Let every foul be ſubject to the big ber powers, ſays Paul, 
and, He who refiſteth the power, refiſteth the ordinance of God, 
an, Be ye ſubject therefore, not any far wrath, but for con- 
ſeience ſate. To the ſame” purpoſe the apoſtle Peter, Submit 
yourſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's fake, whe- 
ther it be to the ling as ſupreme, or to governors, as to them 
that gre. ſent by him, for the puni/bment af evil dert, and for 
the praiſe of them that de well, He adds, For fo is the will 
Gad, that with well-domg 26: ay but to filence the Wy ance 
of falſe men, 
Are we then, ay ſome, to cen that refillanes to go- 
yernors, is in all caſes unlawful, and that whatever part they 
act, however oppreſſive and tyrannical, the governed have no 
choice but obedience. and ſuhmiſſion? I do by no means af- 
firm this. There are few general rules that admit no exception. 
1 the commandment, Thou ſhalt not kill *. Does it im- 
rt that in no poſfible circumſtances one man js permitted 
o take the life of another? No certainly. Notwithſtanding this 
unlimited prohibition, we all allow, and have ſufficient warrant 
from ſeripture for allowing, that in ſeveral caſes, as in the ju- 
Hou puniſhment | of crimes, in ſelf-defence, and in lawful war, 


it 


* Rom. xi. 1, 25 J. b Pet. B. 13, 4, 15. * Fxod. r. 15. | 
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it not only may be vindicated, but is even a duty to. deprive 
another of life. Nor let it be utged, that the term rendered 
till, ought to have been tranflated commit murder; for it is 
certain that the Hebrew word is of as extenſive ſignification 
as the Engliſh, and applied indifferently to lawful as to un- 
lawful killing. Children, obey your parents, ſays the apoſtle Paul, 
in all things. The ſame injundtion is alſo given to ſervants *. 
This, one would think, excludes all exception, if words can 
exclude it, Vet I believe no chriſtian will urge, that there 
would be an obligation to obedience from this precept, ſhould 
a parent command his child, or a maſter his ſervant, to ſteal. 
1 ſhall offer but one other inſtance, an inſtance which nearly 
reſembles the point in hand. Our Lord has given us this ex- 
preſs prohibition, Reſet not evil», and that without any reſ- 
triction whatever. Yet if this were to be underſtood by chriſ- 
tians as admitting no exception, it would among them abo- 
liſh magiſtracy itſelf. For what is magiſtracy, but, if I may be al- 
jowed the expreſſion, a bulwark erected for the defence of the 
ſociety, and conſequently for the very purpoſe of reſiſting evil, for 
repelling injuries offered or committed, either by foreign enemies 
from without, or by its own corrupted members from within? 
Therefore, unleſs the nature of the thing require it, we cannot 
conclude ſo much from a general propoſition, 

And that the nature of the thing does not in this caſe require 
it, is manifeſt from this. conſideration, that government obli iges 
us in conſcience to obedience and ſubmiſſion, only becauſe it is 

the means appointed by providence, for promoting one of the 
molt 1 important ends, the good of ſociety. If. this inſtitution there- 
fore, in any inſtance, ſhould fo far degenerate into tyranny, that 
all the miſeries of a civil war conſequent on reſiſtance, would be 


t 9 9 5 leſs 


oe Et i * Col. ij. 20, 23. » Matt. v. 39. 
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leſs terrible than the ſlavery and oppreſſton ſuffered under the 


government, then, and only then, could refiſtance be faid to be 
either incumbent as a duty, or even lawful. It cannot reaſonably | 
be denied that the principle of ſelf-defence is as natural 18 


juſtifiable 1 in communities, as in individuals. 


Thus much I thought it neceffary to premiſe, for the ſake of 
truth, and that it might not be imagined I mean to argue on the 


| naviſn, unnatural, and juſtly exploded principles of paſſive obe- 


dience and non reſiſtance; principles whoſe manifeſt tendency is 
the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of deſpotifm. At the ſame time it 
is but doing juſtice to the argument, to take notice, that if there 
be a danger on the one hand, of tying the knot of allegiance 
which binds the ſubject to the ſovereign. too hard, there is no leſs 
danger on the other, of making it too looſe. Nothing is more 


common than for people to run from one extreme to another. 
We have indeed happily abandoned the abſurd tenets above- 


mentioned, but is there not reaſon to dread that many in this 
iſland are running precipitately- into the oppoſite error? an error 
whoſe dire& tendency is anarchy, which commonly terminates in 
uſurpation and tyranny, the very thing propoſed to be avoided by 


reſiſtance. That we may be properly guarded againſt fo fatal a 


miſtake, I hope, my brethren; to be indulged on this head a 
little further, whilſt I conſider as briefly as poſſible the extent both 
of the precept and of the exception. 


The extent of the precept to obey governors can only be 
aſcertained by attending to the end of government. Now the 


end of government is, as was obſerved, the good of the ſociety, 


| efpecially of the governed, who make the major part. Paul 


ſpeaking of the magiſtrate, ſays, He 1s the miniſter of God to thee 


er geod . It wiill be aſked on the other fide, Can this confide- 


3 | | deration 
| | | © Rom, xiii. . . 
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deration i him to obedience, when be adopts a 8 that 
inſtead of promoting the public welfare, is really hurtful? That 
we may be furniſhed with a proper anſwer to this queſtion, we 
mult remark firſt, that the apoſtle ſpeaks of the end of magiſtracy, 
which is the good of ſociety, not of the end of every meaſure 
which the magiſtrate. may think proper to adopt. He is but a 
man, and therefore fallible as well as others. He is liable both 
to” error, and to vice. Many meaſures he may adopt that are 
improper ; notwithſtanding which, the end of the office, the pub- 
lic good, may be promoted by him. Beſides, true public ſpirit 

incites us equally, in what regards the public, to prefer the greateſt 
of different good things and the leaſt of different ills, Now there 
may be many bad meaſures adopted by the ruling powers, which 
nevertheleſs. could not do half the miſchief that would neceſſarily 
enſue from the ſubverſion of authority. For it ought always on 
this ſubject, to be taken into conſideration, that reſiſtance ſtrikes 
immediately, not only againſt the particular meaſure reſiſted, but 
againſt the office, and thereſore tends totally to unhinge the 
conſtitution. If then by reſiſting, as much as in us lies, we looſe 
the bands of ſocicty, and introduce anarchy with all its baneful 
conſequences, on account of any meaſures, the ill effects whereof 
are not ſo much to be dreaded as thoſe wherein the nation would 
be involved by the diſſolution of gPTeromentt, we run into a greater 
evil to avoid a leſs. 

Leet it be further obſerved, that in bad meaſures themſelves there 
is a great difference. Some are denominated bad becauſe inex- 
pedient, that is, not well adapted to the end intended by them. 
Thus a tax may be laid on one commodity which diſtreſſes the 
people more, and yields leſs to the revenue, than if it had been 


na on abet Others arc termed bad becauſe immoral, as when 
any 


e) 


were at liberty to e for himſelf how far the means ene dy 
15 his ſuperiors, were fitted to the end, and conſequently how far 
| be were obliged to give obedience to the laws, there could be no 
government at all. The people would he either in a ſtate of per- 
petual warfare, or at perfect liberty to do as they pleaſe. If the 
M latter were the caſe, it would be abſurd to talk of Jau or orders; 
i the only proper terms would be counſels or advices... Among ſuch, 
and only among ſuch it might be juſtly ſaid, © Every man is his own 
* legiſlator.” But this ſtate of things (for a conſtitution it cannot be 
called) may ſuit the perfection of angels who are all good and wiſe, 
but wilt never ſuit the depravity of human natute. In regard to 
the other ſort of bad meaſures, where ſomething finful is enjoined, 
it is certain that no man is bounid to yield an active obedience to 
a human law which, either from the light of nature or from revo · 
lation, he is perfuaded to be contrary to the divine law. | 


But even as to ſuch laws, the ſubject is not always ended 4 to 
oppoſe the magiſtrate by force. In the days of the apoſtles, the 
chriſtians ſubmitted to any ſufferings rather than give obedience 
to the heathen laws in favour of idolatry ; yet they neither levied 
war-againſt the magiſtrate, nor pulled down the images, altars, 
and temples of idolaters. Is religion then never a ſufficient ground 
of active oppoſition to the ruling powers! ? That cannot Juſtly be 
inferred neither. Government has for its object, the whole ſociety, 
not a ſeparate part. There is therefore a great difference between 
what may be called an attack on the rights both natural and civil of 
the Sos” ſuch as is the religion of the community; and am in · 
fringement of the natural rights of a few. A man's right to hit 
opinions may be r Aal! to FRE oy natural. ad d pmalienat & As 
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they depend not on his will, it is not in bis hoe; to alter them. 
And no law is obligatory which commands a man to lie. Religi- 
ous toleration therefore may very juſtly be conſidered as a natural 
right. The two great limits to all civil laws are the impoſſible and 
the immoral. What is enjoined by the law of nature may alſo be 
enforced by civil laws under civil ſandtions. Of this kind are almoſt 
all the criminal laws in every country. Further there is a great dif 
ference between meaſures tending to the preſervation of what is 
eſtabliſhed; and thoſe tending to its ſubverſion; and that without 
taking into conſideration the goodneſs or the badneſs of the cſta- 
bliſhment,” The former is favourable to public tranquility and 
order, becauſe conducing to that which the community, whether 
tight or wrong, eſteems their good. The latter is hardly ever at- 
tempted without endangering, and not ſometimes without ſub- 
verting, the public tranquility. Now as it is a principle of com- 
mon ſenſe, that a leſs evil ſhould be born to prevent a greater, 
ſo it is a fundamental principle in government whoſe end is 
common utility, that private intereſt ſhould give place to public. 
It holds in general:therefore, that no man, no body of men, conſti- 
tuting but a ſmaller part of the community, are entitled to reſiſt 
the magiſtrate by force in what is properly a private quarrel, even 
tho? they-ſhould think themſelves, and be in fact, unjuſtly treated 
by him, For there is a very great difference between not being 
obliged to give an active obedience, and being entitled to make an 
active reſiſtance, 

admit that caſes may be none fo nen r ee that 
nature would reclaim againſt the ſeverity of this doctrine, and the 

heart of every feeling perſon would juſtify the oppreſſed in giving 

way to the impulſe of that moſt natural and rooted principle of 
ſell · defence. But ſuch caſes are uncommon any where, and hardly 
ver to be found in free or limited emen. Let even in ſuch 


caſes 
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caſes, the very utmoſt we can ſay is, that kumanity and candour 


would admit the greatneſs of the provocation as an apology for 
the reſiſtance, which would be conſidered as excuſable, not re- 
garded as incumbent. In ſupport of authority a poſitive. precept 
is pleaded; in ſupport of ſuch a reſiſtance as has been now ſup- 
poſed, the utmoſt that could be urged is an implied exception 
reſulting from extraordinary circumſtances. In every caſe in 
which the rule holds, to tranſgreſs it is an invaſion of the rights 
of others, not only the rights of the magiſtrate, but the right of 
the ſociety, whoſe peace and order we diſturb ; whereas in the 
particular caſe above ſtated, not to avail one's ſelf of the excep- 


tion, is only to yield of one's own right, a thing which in molt 
<aſes is entirely in one's own power. 


Our duty as chriſtians often requires us to a& this part, oy to 
reſign a private claim for the good of others. The example of 


our Lord teaches it, who, to avoid contention and offence, provid- 
ed himſelf miraculouſly with the tribute money, when he might 


© have pleaded a legal exemption from paying it. To ſuch parti- 


cular caſes the precept, Refift not evil, ought to be underſtood as 
principally applicable. That we ought patiently to endure private 
injuries, rather than by endeavouring to obtain redreſs, hurt a 
more important and public intereſt, is alike the dictate of true 
patriotiſm and genuine chriſtianity. Why do ye not rather, ſays 
Paul to the Corinthians, tate wrong? 'Why. do ye not rather ſuf- 
Jer yourſelves to be defrauded ? Rather than what? Rather than 
bring ſcandal on the chriſtian ne, rather than breed vari- 
-ances amongſt yourſelves. | 

l obſerve further, that the cauſe which juſtifies teltkanee would 
not only need to be both public and important, but clearly. and 
by the community W to be ſo. It were madneſs in one 
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or a few, | in a caſe wherein the e felicity of all are concerns 
ed, to decide for the whole. Ihe immediate miſchiefs to ſociety 
would be - manifeſt, the remote advantages totally uncertain. Nor 
is it leſs evident, that where the caſe is in any degree doubtful, our 
only ſafe way is to follow the precept which enjoins obedience, 
and not an exception, about the exiſtence of which we are dubious. 
Nor needs any other reaſon be aſſigned, than that it is conformable 
to the general precept which we are commanded to follow as our 
rule. As this therefore is a chriſtian. duty in every caſe, unleſs 
here the exception aQually obtains, it is incumbent on us in every 
; - caſe, unleſs where we perceive. that the exception obtains. Whatſe- 
ever is not of faith, is /in*, There is no middle way. The divine pre- 
cept is ſolely in favour of obedience ; to diſobey | is in fact to decide 
in favour of an exception, which, unleſs i it be glaring, ought never 
to be ſuppoſed to exiſt, In regard to it the law is ſilent. It is 
not of the ſpirit of the law, to put extraordinary caſes. It leaves 
ſuch, from the manifeſt; urgency and importance of the circum- 
ſtances, to ſuggeſt the neceſſity of a deviation from the rule. To 
reſiſt has been, with the greateſt juſtice, ſtyled in the body poli- 
tic a deſperate remedy, as it brings into the moſt imminent hazard 
its very exiſtence; it would then be no other than diſtraQtion to 
employ. it, if we were doubtful whether the diſcaſe of the ſtate 
. were deſperate, or even perhaps whether ſhe laboured under a 
. diſeaſe, or not. If diſobedience, and reſiſtance are to be regarded 
(as by all wiſe and good men they have ever been regarded) as at 
beſt but neceſſary evils, common ſenſe requires, that we be con- 
vinced of the neceſſity, before we recur to the evil. 


In theſe obſervations I have all along argued from what both 
, reaſon and ſcripture ſhow to be the end ot government, public uti- 
lity, a principle ſufficiently ſimple and intelligible, and from which 
alone every juſt limitation may eaſily De. deduced, I have not 


men- 
Rom. xiv, 23. 8 
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mentioned the original comßacł, one of the hackneyed topies of 
writers on politics. My teafon 18, I neither underſtand the word, 
as applied by thofe writers, nor know where to find the thing to 

0 which they refer. That there may have been polities founded in 
|. cothpact, I make no queſtion; Bet the hiſtory of the world will ſa- 
[1 tisfy every reaſonable perſott, that in many more eaſes, perhaps 
/ \_ thirty to one, ſtates have ariſen fromm cauſes widely different. If 
I" | thoſe' however, who uſe the expreſſion, mean no more, when they ſay 
9 thitt magiſtrates have violated the original compact, and are there- 
MR fote no longer entitled to the 6bedience of the ſubjeQ; than 1 
lit mean when I fay, they fo manifeſtly cbunteract the great end of ma- 
1 giſtracy, as renders reſiſtance itſelf leſs a public evil than obedi- 
| | ence, 1 ſhall admit the phraſe, tho“ 1 cannot help conſidering it as 
— 64 both an obſcure and an improper way of expreſſing a plain ſenti - 
||| ment. But 7 further be meant, I ſhould like, before 
ll I y any thing for, ot againſt it, to have ſome evidence of the 


| 
I 3 exiſtence of ſuch à compact, and Hkewiſe to know a little of its 
l | contents. As the matter ſtands, I conſider it as one of thoſe phraſes 
"tt w dich are vety convenient for the profeſſed diſputant, becauſe they 
i } are both itidefinite and dark, ud may be made to comprehend - 
ll 8 under them all the chimeras of his own imagination. Many ſuch 
1 have been introduced into this controverſy, which, as they "_ 
ſetve to perplex it, are very apt to miſtead the unwary. 
return to my ſubject. Various cireumſtanees in different coun- 
tries Have Hel riſe to the eſtabliſhment of various forms of go- 
vernment. Tho! theſe are far from being equal in point of excel- 
lence, public good requires, that except in cafes of extremity, each 
ſhould be preſerved from violence. It may be objected, that on 
my principles a bad conſtitution can never be amended or im- 
a proved. I anſwer, To _ the amendment by ee, that is, by 
fub- 


— 
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ſubverting the public peace, and throwing all into confuſion, is to 
ſeck to attain a diſtant good, about the attainment of which we are 
uncertain, at the price of a certain and immediate evil, in all pro- 
bability greater than the good can compenſate, if attained. In all 
ſtates, eſpecially in all civilized ſtates, as was already hinted, there 
are conſtitutional methods of effecting uſeful alterations and im- 
provements. Againſt the praper application of theſe there can lie 
no objection. Thoſe only are the innovators alluded to in my 
text, who by irregular, violent, and uncanſtitutional methods, by 
refiſtance and revolt, ſeek to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed order. 
Here a queſtion may pertinently he. put, May it not happen, 
| Wat the innovations which giye riſe to national calamities have 
originated with the rulers? H they, by aſſuming an unuſual power, 
overleap the bounds of the conſtitution, fixed by immemorial 
cuſtom, by fundamental laws, or by poſitive convention, do they 
not come within the deſcription of the perſons given to change? 
It is not to be denied that this may be the caſe, and ſometimes 
has been. It is not to be denied, that the rights and liberties of 
the people are as real, and as valuable, and ought to be held as 
facred, a part of the nnn nd * * and ee of 
the magiſtrate. #3 | 
When Charles I. e to govern without a — 
and to impoſe taxes on the people by his own authority alone, he 
doubtleſs, and all thoſe who adviſed and abetted ſuch meaſures, 
were to be ranked with them that are given to change. Nay, 
however unuſual the application may be, it was properly they who 
did not ſubmit to what Paul denominates the ordinance of God, 
the powers that be. The king with us poſſeſſes the whole exe- 
cutive power, and conſtitutes an eſſential branch of the legiſlative; 3 
but as the executive, from the nature of the thing, is ſubordinate 
| -—— 
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to the legilitive, he, by aſſuming in his own perſon the autho- 


rity of the whole legiſlature, uſurped what did not belong to him, 
and thereby oppoſed God's ordinance. But tho' the uſurpation 


may be juſtly ſaid to have originated with the crown, it cannot 


be affirmed that it ended there. The houſe of commons of the 
long parliament, quickly ſhowed' the fame propenſity to uſurpation 
and deſpotic power. They uſurped the authority of the crown 
and of the peers, both which conſtituent members of the ſtate 
they ſuppreſſed, taking the whole buſineſs of legiſlation on them - 
ſelves. They uſurped likewiſe the rights of the people. Dele- 
gated for a limited time only, they maintained by the ſword the 
poſſeſſion they had once obtained, after the time in which they | 
had any legal authority was expired; and were at laſt ignomini- 

ouſly expelled by a new uſurper, a creature of their own; thus 
receiving in oo wipe that recompenice 5 W error which was 
meet. The 

They eminently evinced the danger and the mach of deſtroy- 
ing a good conſtitution, in the deluſive hope of erecting, what 
ſome of them no doubt fancied, 'a better, in its ſtead. The 
wounds given by the ſtretches of prerogative had been healed, 
the public grievances redreſſed, ſufficient ſecurity of the rights 
and privileges of all orders obtained, when the houſe of commons, 
obſerving their aſcendency over the crown and the houſe of lords, 
and intoxicated with the power they had acquired, beyond their 
moſt ſanguine expectations, and beyond the example of all former 
parliaments, not knowing where to Kong, perſiſted in their vio- 
lence, till they involved the nation in Werd ee the ins, 
and overſet the conſtitution. | 
But deſcending from former times 0 | bin the en dpi 
of the rights of the magiſtrate, and the * of the ſubject, let us 
now 


) 


now. enquire a little (which was the ſecond thing I propoſed to do) 
into the merits of the conteſt in which we are at this time unhap- 
pily engaged with our revolted brethren in America, Can we then 
with juſtice charge the civil war that now rages in our colonies on 
the tyranny or miſgovernment of the ruling powers? Has any thing 
been done that could be ſaid juſtly to provoke their revolt, to ren- 
der reſiſtance the neceſſary means of ſelf-preſervation, and ſo to 
exempt them in uſing it from the charge of rebellion ? Or, on the 
other hand, Have artful and ambitious men, both on their ſide of 
the water and on ours, had the addreſs, for their own private ends, 
to miſlead a people whom wealth and luxury have corrupted, and 
rendered prone to licentiouſneſs and faction? Have theſe falſe friends 
and ſham patriots inflamed their minds with imaginary invaſions of 
their rights, and with fears and jealouſies for which there is no 
foundation ? In ſuch a ſituation, it is of great conſequence to people 
to examine the matter impartially. This is the firſt ſtep, and when 
properly executed, gives ſome ground to hope, that on whichever 
fide the fault lies, it may in time be correted. _ | 
Ihe ſcene of action, it is true, lies far from us; but we are all 
deeply concerned in the conſequences. Beſides, in a government 
which hath ſo great a mixture of democracy as the Britiſh, it is of 
importance that the meaſures of the adminiſtration be ſupported by 
_ the favour of the people, if right; and that they be checked by 
the general diſapprobation, if wrong. The one tends to confirm, 
the. other to correct them. In this country, no miniſtry, and it is 
our happineſs and glory that it is ſo, can long perſiſt in a train of 
meaſures univerſally condemned, But if, amongſt us, ſuch is the 
influence of the popular ſuffrage, we ought all to be the more careful 
that we be well informed. The ferment that has been excited in 


We colonies, and the clamour raiſed by a faction amongſt our- 


ſelves 
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ſclves, are in -one view, of the moſt alarming nature. The cla- 


mour is not levelled barely againſt the miniſtry, or even againſt 
the governmeat, but againſt the whole legiſlature of the country. 

Its too manifelt aim is to foment in the people a ſeditious and un- 
governable ſpirit, deſtructive of all authority, than which nothing 
can be conceived of more ruinous tendency to the conſtitution. No- 
thing could vindicate this conduct but the moſt flagrant danger of 
dur religion, laws, and liberties. And I will venture to affirm, and 
am in no hazard of being contradicted by the candid and judicious, 
that theſe great national concerns were never in leſs danger from 
the ruling powers, than in the preſent reign. 


I am ſenſible that diſcuſſions of this ſort are not eaſily ted to 
the pulpit, nor can a political controverſy, as it is called, (tho' in 
fact a controverſy in which morals and religion are nearly concern- 
ed) be accounted level to the capacity of an ordinary audience. I 
ſhall not therefore enter'into the numerous articles that have been 
made matter of difpute fince this queſtion began to.be agitated. 
This is what neither propriety nor your time will permit me to do. 
But that our allegiance and loyalty may be not only more rational, 
but more durable, as proceeding from knowledge and principle, I 
ſhall conſider a little that which may be called the hinge of the con- 
troverſy, and which gave riſe to all the other and ſmaller points in 
queſtion. Now this point is evidently the right claimed by the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, to tax our fellow - ſubjects in America. 


And firſt, in matters of government and legiſlation, that which | 


immemorial cuſtom has eſtabliſned, unleſs oppoſed by ſome natural 
or divine law, is always regarded as obligatory. Now that taxes 
have been impoſed by parliament, even from the firſt ſettlement of 


the colonies, has been put beyond a doubt by the writers on that 


Hide of the queſtion*. Firſt, they were taxed, and under the odi- 


| ® See The Rights of Great Britain aſſerted. Remarks on the 13th Parliament. An- 


ſwer to the Declaration of the Congreſs, &c. ous 
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ous form of an exciſe too, by the long parliament in the time of the 
civil wars, by that very patriotic parliament which the American 

demagogues ſet up to themſelves as a ſtandard every way worthy 
their imitation, After the reſtoration they were in Charles IPs tine 
taxed by parliament. Nor was this meaſure conſidered as uncon- 
ſtitutional after the revolution. On the contrary, the former act was 
in the reign of William III. confirmed and explained by a new one. 
In Queen Anne's time the act eſtabliſhing the poſt-office, and the act 
for raiſing a duty from ſeamen for the ſupport of Greenwich hoſpital, 
are made to bind the colonies as well as the iſland of Great Britain. 
There are acts to the ſame purpoſe in the reigns both of George I. 
and of George II. To theſe acts the colonies then ſubmitted ; for 
they had not then diſcovered their natural and unalienable right to 
pay no taxes, but ſuch as have been impoſed with theic own con- 
ſent. The real ground of the difference is, Then they were poorer 
and more humble, now they are richer and more proud. 

Nor do their charters, as has been falſely pretended, give any ſup- 
port to ſuch exemption. In one of them the right of taxing by 
parliament is reſerved in expreſs terms, and in others it is reſerved 
manifeſtly by implication, in as much as immunities from being 
taxed are granted for a limited term of years, in ſome longer, in 
others ſhorter. 

But it is ridiculous to pretend an exemption from being taxed, 
whilſt they acknowledge, as they have always done till of late, the 
power of the Britiſh parliament to make laws on other articles 
which ſhall bind the colonies. Yet ſome are inconſiſtent enough to 
maintain, that our legiſlature has power to do the one, but not the 
other. 1 ſhould be glad to know on what the diſtinction is founded. 
Not on any poſitive convention, or on any act of the legiſlature aſ- * 
icrtivg its right in the one caſe, and diſclaiming it in the other, It is 

not 
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not "pretended, Is then the diſlindtion one of thoſe which' are 
founded in the nature of things? Impoſſible. What! Have we the 
command of their perſons, their liberties, their lives, but not of 
their purſes? May we declare what is criminal in them, what is not, 

and what crimes ſhall be puniſhed with impriſonment, what with 
exile, what with ſtripes, and what with death, but cannot affect 
a fingle ſhilling of their coin? Is then the union between a man 
and his money more intimate than that between the ſoul and the 
body? One would be tempted to believe, that it had been in the 
head of ſome miſer, whoſe treaſure is his God, that this pageride con- 
ceit had firſt been gendered. 


_ I own, I am. exceedingly ſurprized at the inconſiſtency of | men, 
in other re ſpects not deficient in underſtanding, who maintain the 
legality of the navigation - act, confining the trade of the planta- 
tions, and yet deny the legality of taxing them. The former is, 
in my opinion, in ſeveral reſpects more exceptionable than the 
latter; and in ſome inſtances at leaſt, a hardſhip on them, with- 
out being an advantage to us. But pray, conſider, wherein lies 
the difference? We, by reſtraining part of their trade to ourſelves, 
may oblige them, in ſome inſtances, to ſell to us for ſixpence the 
pound, what, if the market were open, they would get ſeven- 
pence for from others. Is not this preciſely the ſame as to them, 
as if we ſhould permit them to ſell where they pleaſe, and exact 
in name of duty a penny on the pound-weight ? It is even worſe; 
for by confining the trade, the demand is leſſened, and conſe- 
quently a CN | is 47 on TH induſtry that would Be explore on 
that article. 

But let it not be imagined, that all the "fans are laid on the 
coloniſts for our benefit, as has been moſt uncandidly pretended 
by ſome of the advocates on the other fide, There are many 

| reſtraints 
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reſtraints laid on us alſo by the legiſlature for their benefit. Per- 
haps it were better for both, that all ſuch acts were reviſed. 
Taxes, if impoſed with judgment, are generally leſs prejudicial 
than monopolies. But (whatever be in this) that the reſtrictions 
are reciprocal is manifeſt. In regard to ſome of their ſtaple commo- 
dities, we are, for their benefit, prohibited under ſevere penal- 
ties, to cultivate them in our own country; at the ſame time that 
we are not allowed to purchaſe them from any other nation, tho? 
we ſhould get them both cheaper and better. Drawbacks and 
bounties are given to our merchants on exporting hence Ameri- 
can commodities imported. This is an advantage to the Ameri- 
cans, as by raiſing the demand and price, it encourages their 
cultivation and labour, and an advantage to our traders in ſuch 
articles, whom it enables to deal more extenſively, and underſell 
others, but to the nation in general a detriment rather than a 
profit, inaſmuch as the nation muſt always, by ſame tax or other, 
compenſate to the government the value of the bounty. | 

Indeed the more conſiſtent patrons of the American cauſe, deny- 
that the legiſlative power of the Britiſh ſenate can juſtly extend 
to the | colonies in any thing. If ye aſk them, Why? The an- 
{wer is ready. Men cannot be bound by laws to which they have 
not given their conſent. This appears to them an axiom in poli- 

tics, as clear as any in mathematics. And tho' for a firſt prin- 
ciple, it has been wonderfully late of being diſcovered, they are ſo- 
confident of its ſelf-evidence, that they never attempt to prove it ; 
they rather treat with contempt every perſon who is ſo weak as to 
queſtion -it, Theſe gentlemen however will excuſe me, as I am 
not certain that T underſtand them, and am a little nice about firſt 
principles, when T aſk, what is the preciſe meaning they affix to 
the term conſent? For I am mych afraid that if they had begun 


L with 
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with borrowing from the mathematicians, the laudable practice of 
giving accurate definitions of their terms, and always adhering to 
thoſe definitions, we had r never heard of e * their nen 
axioms. 


It is certain that, in the common acceptation, confer dener a FR 
heed concurrence in opinion in regard to any meaſure, or a joint 
approbation of that meaſure. In this ſenſe of the' word,' a law is 
made by the conſent only of thoſe who yoted for it. It may happen 
then, in the houſe of commons, when the houſe is thin, and 'a law 
paſſes by a ſmall majority, that the actual conſenters to the ſtatute 
may be leſs than the twentieth part of the repreſentatives of the 
people. But to this Lam quickly anſwered, that there is compre- 
hended under the term, not only an actual and explicit, but a vir- 
tual and implicit conſent. Now the minority of the members pre 
ſent, with all the abſent, are conceived as virtually and implicitly 
conſenting to the deed of the majority of the members preſent. 
Here then is an acceptation of the term obtruded upon us, ere we 
are aware, fo very different from the former and ordinary acceptation, 
4s to be in effect the reverſe. Your virtual and implicit” conſent 
to a meaſure, .may mean, in ſome inſtances, what I ſhould- call an 
actual and explicit diſſent from it, a diſapprobation, or perhaps a 
declared abhorrence of it. Of this kind are many of the virtual and 
implicit. conſents given in both houſes of parliament. -The virtual 
conſent of the cleQors, thoſe againſt, as well as thoſe for each ſuc- 
ceſsful candidate, to all that ſhall be enacted in parlament, either 
with or againſt the approbation of their member, is liable, if poſ- 
ſible; ſtill more glaringly to the ſame objections. Could a man be 
faid to ſpeak Engliſh, at leaſt could he be faid to ſpeak truth, who 
ſhould affirm that the city-members and the members for Middleſex 


conſented to the act for ſhutting up the port of Boſton, the act for 
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reſtraining the trade of the colonies to Great Britain and Ireland, 


and the Quebec act? If he could affirm this with truth and pro- 


priety, one cannot help concluding that it is ſhameleſs in any of thoſe 


gentlemen to raiſe ſo much clamour againſt acts to which they have 


given their conſent. And if he could not affirm it, without ex- 


poſing himſelf to be charged with telling an untruth ; to what pur- 


Pole i is it, to employ in the very maxims on which ye found, terms 


in ſo vague and fo eluſiye a manner, that on ſome occaſions their 


meaning is the contrary. of that which ye give them on other occa- 


ſions, and of that which they uniformly bear in common lan- 
guage? I know no purpoſe but one it can anſwer, a purpoſe it has 


often anſwered, a purpoſe it ſtill but too well anſwers, to darken, 


to perplex, and to miſlead. 


When theſe people are puſhed for an explanation, their virtual 


and implicit conſent dwindles to no more at laſt, than that by our 
conſtitution the minority are ſo far. determined by the act of the 


majority, and thoſe who have no voice in the election as well as 
the electors, by the majority of the elected preſent at the paſſing of 


any act, as to be obliged to ſubmit to it as the. law of the land. 
This indeed is a language which I underſtand, but ye muſt ob- 


ſerve that in this ſenſe it may with equal truth be affirmed, that 


in the ariſtocratical ſtate: of Venice, the people are bound by no 
laws but thoſe to which they have given their conſent ; becauſe 
by their conſtitution, the plebeians are determined by the deed 
ot the patticians, and are therefore, to be underſtood as virtual 


and implicit conſenters. Nay, ye may. extend the maxim to the 


inhabitants of Turkey, who, by the. conſtitution of their country, 
may with equal propriety be conſidered as confenting to the de- 


clared will of the Grand Signior. The will of a majority from 


lieve 
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lieve is no more. my opinion, than if they were the will and opi- 
nion of a ſingle perſon only. In this reſpect number makes no 
odds. And I can never, without a perverſion of ſpeech, be 
ſaid to be ſelf· governed, if my conduct muſt be regulated pay the 
will and opinion of others, and not by my ow. 
| Is there then no difference between the moſt defpotic govern- 
ment and the freeſt? There is a very wide difference, but it re- 
ſults from principles totally diſtin from thoſe in which ſome 
modern political writers affect to place it. That one of the eſſen- 
tial branches of the legiflature is elective, that its members are 
elected from all the different counties and boroughs in the iſland, 
by thoſe who have a principal concern both in agriculture and in 
trade, that they are but temporary legiflators, and may ſoon be 
changed; that the laws they make for others bind themſelves; 
theſe are the great bulwarks of Britiſſi freedom, as they afford the 
ſupreme council of the nation, the beſt opportunities of knowing, 
and the ſtrongeſt. motives for enacting, what is moſt beneficial, not 
to one part of the country, or one claſs of the inhabitants, but to 
dhe whole. If ſo, the people will very rarely be laid under hurt- 
ful, and not often under unreaſonable, that is unneceſſary, reſtraints. 
The more this is the caſe with a people, the more they enjoy of civil 
liberty, and the freer is their government. In like manner when 
men are governed by eſtabliſhed laws which they know, or may 
know, if they will, and are not liable to be. puniſhed by their go- 
vernors, unleſs when they tranſgreſs thoſe laws, we fay they are 
under a legal government. When the contrary takes place, and 
men are liable to be harraſſed at the pleaſure of their ſuperiors, 
tho? guilty of no tranſgreſſion of a known rule, we ſay properly 
they are under arbitrary power. Theſe are the only diſtinctions I 
Know between free and laviſh, legal and * as applied to 
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governments. And indeed they are ſo obvious, that I cannot 
eaſily conceive how they have been ſo much overlooxed. 


But if any where the idea of ſuch a democracy wherein every 
member is his own lawgiver, is realized, it is, as has been jultly 
obſerved by ſome writers, in the diets and dietines of Poland ; for 
in the cſtablithed anarchy of that country, every member, that is, 
every nobleman, for the commons are no better than ſlaves, has 
it in his power to ſtop the proceedings of the whole. The real, 
not the nominal, conſent of every individual is there literally neceſ- 
fary. The conſequence is that no-where, under ſophi, mogul, or 
ſultan, is there leſs order, leſs liberty, leſs ſecurity than there. 
Every man is at the mercy of every man. Every man has it in 
his power to do much and public miſchief, not one to 
do any public and ſubſtantial good. Is then this chaotic jumble, 
for I can call it neither government nor conſttution, the great 
idol of our modern republicans? I cannot allow myſelf to think 
ſo. But I am certain of one thing, that it is the only model which 
their fantaſtic maxims ſerve in any degree to juſtify. 


I do not ſay. that that model, bad as it is, equals the extrava- 
gance implied in the definition ſome give of a free or legal go- 
vernment, which in their notion is the only government, wherein 
the people are under an obligation in conſcience to obey the ma- 
giſtrate. It is, ſay they, a ſtate wherein every man is governed 
by laws of his own making. Fine words indeed, and an admirable 
topic they afford for popular declamation. But if ye do not chooſe - 
to be faſcinated by unmeaning phraſcs, ye need only reflect, 
and the charm diſſolves of itſelf. Who is ſo ignorant as to need 
to be told, that the ſyſtem of laws in every civilized nation, the 
freeſt, if ye will, in the univerſe, is the work of ages, and that 
No Fee living Ss: in any * be ſaid to be the makers of 

them? 
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of our anceſtors, is nothing to the purpoſe. We are as diſtinct 
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them? Our conſent could not have been aſked to the making of 
laws before we had an exiſtence ; and it is no otherwife that we 
give it to them now, than is we give it to the laws of the univerſe, 
in accommodating ourſelves to them the beſt way we can. Nay 


there are many of them which, tho“ we ſubmit to them, we may 
diſapprove, and would alter, if we could. To fay they-are the work 


perſons from them, as from the people of France or of Egypt, and 
our inclinations and ſentiments may be as different. And tho” it be 
true that the preſent generation hath ſome ſhare in the buſineſs of 
lawmaking, as well as former generations, it is equally true, that 
in a ſtate conſiderably advanced in civilization, all the laws that 
can be made in the time of any one ſet of legiſlators, will ſcarcely 
be found to exceed the ten thouſandth part of the whole code. 


But if by all this parade of big words, no more is meant than 
the acquieſcence, which from a principle both of public utility 
and of private, we give to the laws of our country, it might with 
vo truth be affirmed, that the laws of nature, whereby the heats 

in ſummer, and the ſtoxms in winter, and the more temperate 
weather in fpring and autumn are conducted, are of our making, | 
becauſe we find it both our duty and our intereſt to acquieſce in 
them. Once more, if all thoſe glorious privileges ſo pompouſly 
diſplayed, ſink, on the ſcrutiny, into a meer paſſive ſubmiſſion 
and acquicſcence, and if this be the true baſis of civil liberty, the 
inhabitants of Perfia or of Japan, have more freedom than we Bri- 
tons, as their acquieſcence will be found much perfecter than ours. 
The leſs power the people have in matters of legiſlation and go- 
vernment, the more theſe matters will be confidered by them as 


reach, On the contrary, the greater power they have, the more 
they 
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PO will be accuſtomed to ſcrutinize public meaſures, ' and the 
more they will find themſelves diſpoſed to grumble, - 

I have already obſerved, that with thoſe reafoners, whoſe ſenti⸗ 
ments on this ſubject I have been examining, no form ot govern- 
ment, wherein their radical maxims have no place, can be called 
legal, or can lay any obligation on the people in reſpect of duty. 
Every other form, ſay they, as it is founded in violence of one kind 
or other, ſo when a proper opportunity offers, may juſtly be over- 
turned by violence, nay ought to be overturned, that room may be 
made for a free and rightful government, the only one that binds 
the conſcience. I ſhould think that the bare mention of conſe- 
quences ſo baneful to ſociety, logically deducible from a ſet of prin- 
ciples,” would ſtartle the benevolent and judicious, and make them 
coolly re- examine the principles which lead to ſuch concluſions, by 
whatever reſpectable names they come recommended. I know that 
ſome ſuch paradoxes as I have been combating, have been adopted, 
or rather haſtily thrown out in the heat of diſputation, by writers 
whoſe fame in other reſpects deſervedly great, has drawn a venera- 
tion even for their crudities. But let us not be ſo much dazzled by 
any name, how illuſtrious ſoever, as to ſacrifice to it the rights of 
truth and juſtice. 


_ Conſider, I pray you, is it credible, that in at leaſt nineteen na - 
tions out of twenty now ſubſiſting in the world (I admit for argu- 
ment's ſake that there are ſome, tho* I know them not, which 
come within the deſcription they give) the people are under no 
obligation to obey the ruling powers? Is there no right but that of 
the ſtronger exiſting among them? How does this doctrine qua- 
drate with that of the New Teſtament? I hope I ſpeak to the diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt, to thoſe who beiieve the ſcriptures to be a revela- 
tion from God. If ſo, I perſuade myſelf, my hearers will not be 
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my in admitting any theory which will not bear the teſt of holy 
writ, We have already tried thoſe novel maxims of our modern 
republicans by the light of reaſon ; let us bring them alſo to the 
chriſtian touchſtone, the Bible. This is a field on which, as far as 
I have obſerved, the combatants have not as yet entered. But 
ſurely, if we have not renounced the faith of Jeſus, it is of the ut= 
moſt conſequence to us to know, how far any principles, however 
artfully inculcated, are conformable to the heavenly leſſons tranſ- 
mitted from our divine maſter, Hear his faithful ſervant - Paul, 
Let every ſoul be ſubjef to the higher powers ; for there is no power 
but of God. The powers that be are ardained of. Gad. Whoſoever 
therefore refiſteth the power, refiſteth the ordinance of Ged. And 
they that reſiſt, ſhall receive to themſelves damnation, or judgment. 
Can any thing be more explicit? No limitation is here annexed; 
from which we can learn that the precept was meant to extend 
only to the ſubjects of one ſpecies of civil polity. Magiſtrates, on 
the contrary, are here denoted by terms of the , moſt extenſive 
fignification, that we may. know that the intention was to compre» 
hend thoſe under every conſtitution. They are the higher, or the 
ruling powers, and the powers that be, thoſe under the conduct of 
providence ſettled amongſt you, democratical or monarchical, 
| hereditary or elective. And if we enquire, What were the powers 
actually in being at the time ta which the people were commanded 
to be ſubjected? The anſwer is plain, They were the powers of 
8 Roman government, not of the republic but of the empire, a 
new ſpecies of monarchy, elective, irregular, and very arbitrary. 

In regard to tribute, the point fo hotly agitated with us at pre- 
ſent, nothing can be more expreſs. . Render 40 all their dues, tri- 
bute to whom tribute is due, cuſtom to whom cuſtom, fear to whom 
Pure hanour to whom honcur. What ſhall We * to this false. if 
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all cuſtom and tribute are naturally and eſſentially free gifts on the 
part of the people, and if conſequently no tribute or cultom could 
be due to any man ta whom they had not previouſly, either per- 
ſonally, or by their repreſentatives, freely given and granted it? 
But with this doctrine, it ſeems the apoſtle was utterly unac- 
quainted. The Jews indeed had a ſyſtem of their own with regard 
to taxing, quite different from the American ſyſtem, of which 
they certainly had no conception, but plainly pointing to the ſame 
Object, an exemption. Their. doctrine was, that God's elect 
people, the holy nation, the deſcendants of the patriarchs, were 
not taxable by idolaters ſuch as the Romans, uncircumciſed and 
profane. This was the grand topic of declamation of their patri- 
ots; for they too had their patriots. Their objection, as it had 
Tome colour from the Old Teſtament, could not fail to appear 
plauſible to a people with whoſe prejudices, pride, and ſelfiſhneſs 
it perfectly coincided. But did our Saviour, when conſulted by 
them, give his ſanction to their ſentiments? Did he by his 
anſwer court popularity and the fame of patriotiſm? I uſe the 
term in its modern degradation. Quite the reverſe. Tho', by 
his manner of anſwering, he eluded the malice his enemies ſhowed 
in putting the queſtion, nothing can be more deciſive than his 
reply. After aſking them to ſhow him the tribute-money, and 
being told that it bore Ceſar's image and ſuperſctiption, he imme- 
ately rejoined, Render therefore to Ceſar the things which are 
Ceſar's, and to God the things which are God's, Yet it is certain, 
that to this tax, or any other exacted by the Romans, the conſent 
of no Jew was ever aſked. Is it ſo then, that this original, this 
unalienable, this indefeaſible. right, to which, in the turgid dialect 
of America, the laws of nature and of. nature's God entitle every 
man, that no part of his property can be alienated without his 


own conſent, was totally unknown to our Lord and his apoſtles ? ? 
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Did they not diſeover what is clear as demonſtration to all our 
weſtern brethren, that without ſuch conſent, by whatever law or 
Nature the tax was impoſed, it could be no better than ſaturable 
plunder *? Or knowing it, did they diflemble the matter, take 
the aid of a little equivocation, that they might conceal it from 
the people, and count the favour of the great? We ſhould rather 
think that they would have furnifhed their countrymen with this 
additional argument, inſſrusting them: better in their natural 
rights, which were not the leſs wy Won were fo Tg 
as not to find them out. 


Has Paul in particular ated the politician ard affair ? Has 
he ſhrewdly given an ambiguous order to pay tribute to whorh 
tribute is due, that on the one hand he might appear a dutiful 
ſubject to the pagan magiſtrate, and on the other might ſuggeſt 
to chriſtians an excellent pretence for eluding the obligation, by 
maintaining that there is none to whom tribute is due? Far be 
fuch vile artifices from the ſeled miſſionaries of the true and faith- 
fol Witneſs. Far be ſuch execrable cafuiftry from being charged 
on the word of God, the pracle of truth. But the apoſtle, it 
muſt be owned, when the whole paſſage is attended to, has left no 
fcope for this poor ſubterfuge. For this cauſe, ſays he, pay ye tri- 
bute alſo, for they are God's mmiſters attending continually on this 
very thing. He does not hefitate to aſcribe to them a divine commiſ- 
ſion. Now nothing is more certain than that in the Reman empire 
in thoſe days, the people, throughout the provinees, were aſſeſſed 
cither by the imperial authority, or by the authority of the ſenate ; 
and had no ſhare either perſonally or by repreſentatives in aſſeſſing 
themſelves. For the ſenate was not choſen by the people. I 
entreat you, my brethren, to compare impartially the language 
df our Lord and his apoſtles with that of our modern dema- 
gogues, and from the difference ye find in them, judge of the dit- 


terent 
*A mom ite phraſe of the Congreſs. 
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ferent ſpirit which they breathe. Not a fingle hint do we get 
from thoſe, that © taxation and repreſentation are inſeparable ;* no 
ſuggeſtion that for © chriſtians tamely to ſubmit in an article of this 
nature would be to ſacrifice their liberties, to be loſt to every ſenſe 
of virtue, to fell themſelves and their poſterity to perpetual ſervi- 
© tnde.* Let thoſe do it who can; I own, it is impoſſible for me 
to reconcile this language with that of the goſpel. 

So ſtrong did the argument from the words of Paul appear a- 
gainſt the papal ufurpations on the ſecular powers ; for if every ſoul 
muſt be ſubject to them (and it was to the Romans the words were 
addreffed) the pope can plead no exemption (ſo ſtrong I ſay did 
this argument appear) that ſome of the canoniſts could conceive no 
way of cluding it, but by maintaining that all ſuch injunctions are 
merely prudential advices; that as the chriſtians were then the 
weaker party, who, if they had not paid willingly, would have 
been compelled, and might have fuffered in other reſpects, the 
apoſtle thought it adviſeable for them to comply, ſince they could 
not make their condition better by a refuſal. Thoſe precepts then 
are to be viewed in the ſame light as we ſhould view the counſel of 
a friend, who, when we were ſetting out on a journey, ſhould warn 
us, that if we meet with highwaymen on the road, we ought to 
give them. our money rather than endanger our lives. A curious 
turn, I muſt acknowledge, to the diQates of inſpiration. 

At the ſame time I do but juſtice to thoſe caſuiſts when I con- 
feſs, that I have not heard any thing ſo ſpecious for obviating ſo 
ſtrong an argument from ſcripture, advanced by any of our cham- 
pions on the ſide of the American revolt. For this reaſon I ſhall 
ſuppoſe that ſuch of them as think the doctrine of the bible of any 
_ conſequence in the debate, ſatisfy their conſciences with the gloſs 
aboye-mentioned. Be it then, that there is no right in any govern- 
ment not eſtabliſhed and upheld by univerſal conſent, but the free 
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booter's right, the right of the ſtronger; that there is no law in fuch, 
but club-law ; that there is no motive to ſubmiſſion, but ſack as 
ought to influence us, in caſe we were encountered by pirates, rob- 
bers, or ruffians of whatever denomination; that there is no dif- 

ference between theſe and civil rulers, but ſuch as obtains between 
leſs and greater villains, not a difference in kind, but in degree. 

On this hypotheſis, if the apoſtle had been adviſing chriſtians, as 
to the conduct they ſhould maintain in caſe of being attacked by 
robbers, his ſtyle and reaſoning ought to have been the ſame. But 
will any chriſtian, will even a - candid infidel, who has read the 
apoſtle*s writings, affirm that he would have uſed the ſame argu- 
ments? Would his reaſon for their compliance have: been, that rob- 


bery is of God? that the highwayman is his miniſter: for their 


good, exprefly commiſſioned to rob on the highway? that reſiſting 
him is reſiſting God's ordinance, and the ſure way of 1 incurring the 
divine vengeance? or could this have been called arguing on the 
merely prudential conſideration of not idly oppoſing a ſuperior 
force? Barely to unfold what is implied in ſome opinions is a ſuffi- 
cient refutation. But what can more implicitly exclude this ab- 
ſurd, not to ſay blaſphemous cavil, than what follows, Be ye ſubject 
alſo not only for wrath, but for conſcience ſake; not only from fear of 
wrath, the puniſhment that may be inflited by the offended ma- 
giſtrate, but (even if that could be cluded, act this part) irom a 
principle of duty towards God, who requires it of you. 


A celebrated foreigner, a republican too of the new model,  whofe 
underſtanding, tho' very acute, has, in ſeveral inſtances, proved 
the dupe of a warm imagination and ſtrong paſſions, intoxicated 
with the chimerical maxims I have already conſidered, has with in- 
finite labour chalked out the plan of a democracy perfectly Utopi- 
an, ſuch as never was and never will be brought into effect; this 
man, _ a 1 admirer of the goſpel, and at times, he would 
"I; 
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make us think, a believer, has had the diſcernment to diſcover, 
and the candour to acknowlege, that it is impoſſible to reconcile 
chriſtianity with the idol of a republic which he had reared up. - 

I ami ſurpriſed that none of the worthiPpers of this idel in our 
iſland ſeem to have attended to this remark*. As little have they 
attended to another of the ſame author, that it is only in a very 
ſmall city that his ſcheme is practicableb. I am not ſo much aſto- 
- niſhed that they have not diſcovered, what to me is equally plain, 
that common ſenſe (with which I could never find that the goſpel ts 
at variance in any thing) is not leſs its enemy than chriſtianity. -- 


That our religion ſtrongly inculcates the duty of ſubjeQs to the 
magiſtrate (which this philoſopher calls being favourable to tyranny) 
is undeniable. It gives no preference to one form of govern- 
-ment above another, but is friendly to ' order and to the public 
peace, which it will not permit us raſhly to infringe; it teaches us to 
reſpect the diſpenſations of providence, and to ſeek the good of the 
ſociety whereof we are members. The ancient landmarks of the 
| conſtitution it forbids us to remove, in the preſumptuous hope that 
we ſhall place them anew better than our fathers have done. Nay 
more, it unites in ſuch a manner our allegiance to the ſovereign and 
loyalty to the conſtitution of our country, with piety towards God, 
as ſhows that there is an intimate connection between theſe duties. 
Fear the Lord and the king, ſays Solomon, and meddle not with) 
them that are given to change. To the ſame purpoſe Peter, Fear 
God, honour the Ringe. And in the words I have often referred to 
from Paul, the duty is all along enforced from a principle of reve- 
rence to God. At the ſame time it does not preclude the conſtitu- 
tional ſupport of any civil right. Paul, tho? as ſenſible as any man, 
of the ſhortneſs of life, and of the ſmallneſs of its value, compared 
with eternity, did not diſdain dene than once to aſſert his right as 


| a free 
* Rouſſeau Du contrat ſocial L. iv. chap. viii, . iii, FR xv. © x Pet. U, 17. 
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a freeman of Rome, happily joining the ſpirit of the Roman with 
the moderation of the chriſtian, And in the. former part of this 
diſcourſe, I have ſhown, I hope, with ſufficient evidence, that none 
of the expreſſions recommending the duty of allegiance, if candidly 
interpreted by the ſame rules which are admitted in interpreting 
other precepts ſimilarly expreſſed, can be underſtood to exclude an 
exception in caſes of extreme neceſſity. It was alſo obſerved, that in 
the general terms employed in ſcripture, there-is manifeſtly inclu- 
ded the 2ohole of the civil conſtitution, And the whole is more 
to be regarded than a part. Even the royal power, however con- 
ſiderable, is ſtill, in reſpect of the conſtitution, but a part. 
In regard to the preſent quarrel, it may juſtly be ſaid that it is 
the whole that is attacked. Indeed the ringleaders of the Ameri- 
can revolt, the members of their congreſs, have, in their laſt decla- 
ration, pointed all their malice againſt the king, as tho? in conſe- 
quence of a ſettled plan, he had been adopting and purſuing ty- 
rannical meaſures, in order to render himfelf abfolute. They have 
accordingly ſpared no abuſe, no infult by which they could inflame 
the minds of an unhappy. and deluded people. Their expreſſions 
are ſuch as decency forbids me to repeat. The means they employ 
are indeed of a colour with the end they purſue. But let thoſe wha 
can lay claim to any impartiality or candour, but reflect, and ſay, 
in what ſingle mſtance our benign ſovereign has adopted any mea- 
ſure but by the advice of the Britiſh - legiflatyre, or purſued a fepa- 
rate intereſt from that of the Britiſh nation. It is ſolely concerning 
the ſupremacy of the parliament, the legiſlative body of Great Bri- 
_ tain, and not concerning the prerogatives of the crown, that we are 
now contending, Aud ought not this circumſtance to enhance our 
2 to concur with alacrity as is as our influence will ex- 


tend 
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tend, in ſtrengthening the hands of the government, now laid un- 
der a neceſſity of ſecking by arms to bring back to their duty tlioſe 
inſolent and rebellious ſubjects ? 

1 am unwilling to quit the ſubjeQ without taking 1 notice of every 
ple that may ſeem to be of weight on the other fide of the queſtion. 
Some of the more moderate advocates for theſe people will plead, 
that without recurring to any democratical and newfangled prin» 
ciples, or to the footing on which the coloniſts themſelves, and ſome 
of their moſt ſanguine champions in this country think proper to 
place the argument, theſe few queſtions for clearing the point may 
pertinently be aſked. Firſt, Whether or not have the Britiſh Amc- 
ricans a civil and conſtitutional right (let the terms natural and un- 
alieuable, with the other nonſenſe employed for taking in the rabble, 
be exploded) to all the privileges of Britiſh ſubjects? Secondly, is 
it not a diftinguiſhing privilege of Britiſh ſubjects, that they are not 
taxable but by their repreſentatives? And thirdly, if this be the 
caſe, can- the Americans be regularly or jultly taxed by a parlia- 
ment in which they have no repreſentatives? 

In anſwer to the firſt queſtion, - It is admitted they are entitled 
to all the privileges of Britiſh ſubjects. In anſwer to the ſecond, 
If the members of the houſe of commons, are, as the objector 
ſurely means to ſignify, the repreſentatives only of thoſe by whom 
they are elected, it is not the privilege of all Britiſh ſubjects, that 
they are not taxable but by their repreſentatives. This is the 
privilege of thoſe only who are in a certain way qualified. It is 
not above one in twenty of the people of England, or above one 
in a hundred of the people of Scotland, who have a voice in the 
election of members of parliament. But if the members repreſent 
alſo thoſe who are not their electors, and have no power, no in- 
fluence whatever 4 in electing them, it will be impoſſible to aſſign 


(..99 | 
A good reaſon why they may not be denominated the repreſenta- 
tives of all the ſubjects in America, as well as in Britain. This 
leads directly to the anſwer to the third queſtion. If, as has been 
computed, there be at leaſt between ſix ve ſeven millions of people 
in Great Britain, who are taxed by a parliament in which they 
are not repreſented,” it can be deemed neither unreaſonable nor 


unconſtitutional that there ſhould be avout: two millions in | Ameri- 
ca in the ſame fituation, 


It would be uncandid not to admit that there is ſome Ampeg 
in the caſes. The members of the houſe of commons in almoſt 
every tax (for there are ſome exceptions ) they lay on their Britiſh 
fellow. ſubjects, tax themſelves in proportion. The caſe is dif- 
ferent in regard to their fellow - ſubjects in America. But this is 
an inequality that neceſſarily reſults from the difference of ſituation, 
and is, befides, more than counterbalanced by ſome motives and 
difficulties that will ever effectually prevent the legiſlature from going 


the ſame lengths in taxing the American ſobſeels which | it may 
ſafely go in taxing Britons. * 


But it is notorious, that the former have declared againſt every 
method that has yet been deviſed for removing this capital objection, 
the only one of conſequence in the cauſe. The ſimpleſt method 
would doubtleſs be, to allow them a certain number of repreſenta- 
tives in the houſe of commons. Againſt this propoſal they have 
always toudly and vehemently exclaimed. Do they favour, what 
has alfo been ſuggeſted in this controverſy, that a particular and 
moderate rate ſhould be fixed, according to which the taxes laid 
on them ſhould uniformly bear a certain proportion to thoſe impoſ- 
ed on Great Vritain ? ? To this they have. given no better reception 


. - "than 


The wb; 100 dee ſome more, may be regarded as exceptions. The act 
eſtabliſhing the poſt- office; From this tax the privilege of franking exempts all mem 
bers of parliament. The act impoſing a tax on ſeamen for the ſupport of Greenwich 
hoſpital. The act for r an exciſe on ale and beer brewed for ſale. 
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thin to the other, Tet this would effectually rettiove the grand 
difficulty, that the parkament by loading the Americans would 
eaſe themſelves. In this caſe, on the contrary, no burden could 
be brought on them, but-when a ptoportionably greater is laid on 
the Britiſh ſubject. Have they then propoſed any method them- 
felves for removing this obſtacſe, this great ſtumblitig-block ? 
Nothing that I know of, but a total immunity, or what is equiva- 


tent, to be left to do as they pleafe. This and 6nly this will con- 
tent them. 


Will any confiderate perſon ſay, that this i is a reaſonable motion 
on their part? Nothing can be leſs ſo. The colonies indeed by 
their own provincial aſſemblies have been in the practice of raiſing 
a ſmall part, and but a ſmall part, of what is neceſſary for the inter- 
nal adminiſtration of juſtice and government of * colony. But 
in this way they have not hitherto raiſed money for defraying the 
more public and unavoidable expences of government in the pro- 
tection of the whole. Nor indeed is this an adequate method of 
doing it, conſidering the independency of the provinces, one of 
another, conſidering the difficulty of adjuſtment, when every one 
of ſo many is left entirely to itſelf, conſidering. too the natural ſelf- | 
iſhneſs of men, which leads them to ſhift the burden as much as 
poſſible off themſelves, and throw it upon their neighbours. In 
the two laſt wars, which were entered into ſolely for the defence 
of the colonies, and in conſequence of the clamour raiſed by them 
and their agents in this country, this nation was involved in more 
than ſeventy millions of debt, And of this they have not agreed, 
nor will agree to any rule, by which a certain contingent, however 
low, may be aſcertained as what ought to be.levied from them. 
The ſum total of all their propoſals to their Britiſh fellow-ſub- 
jets, before they formally renounced. their allegiance, was neither 
more nor leſs than this. We will do your king the honour to ac- 
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knowlege him for our king; we will never refuſe to pay bim that 
compliment, provided no more than compliment is underſtood by 
it. Judicial proceedings ſhall be in his name, and his name 


(Which will ſerye as well as any other name) ſhall ſtand at the head 


of our proclamations. Nay, he ſhall nominate to'certain offices 
amongſt us, provided it be in our power to feed or ſtarve the oh 
ficers, or at leaſt to permit them to act, or tie up their hands, as 


we happen to like or diſlike their conduct. Tho? we are not ſatis- 


fied with the reaſonableneſs of the thing, we ſhall for the preſent, 
ſubmit to the reſtraints. laid on our trade by the act of navigation, 
provided we have none of your military to guard the execution of 
that act; and provided further, that when any of our merchants 
are accuſed of ſmuggling, their cauſe be tried by a jury of ſmug- 
glers; or if any of our people be charged with ſedition aad riot, 
they be tried by a Jury of the mob; for this, we think, is in the 
true * of trial by jury, which is, that a man be tried by his 

We do not mean, however, that this privilege ſhall ex- 
dend in the fame manner to your cuſlom-houſe officers, and other 
dependants of the crown, who, if they ſhould be ſent hither, and 
be accuſed of any crime, ſhall be tried by. a jury too, not indeed 
of cuſtom-houſe officers, but of our liberty-men, that is our rioters _ 
and contraband traders, with their patrons and abettors.” And 


who can doubt that they are fit depoſitaries of the lives and pro- 
perties of revenue-officers and ſoldiers ? © We. will not be ſo difre- 5 


ſpectful (however little we value it) as to decline participating in 
all the privileges of Britiſh ſubjects, inheritance, ſucceſſion, of- 


* fices, honours and dignities amongſt. you, equally with the na- 


tives of Great Britain. Further, we will allow your nation the 
honour not only of being at the principal charge in ſupporting the 


© internal government of our provinces, but alſo of protecting us at 


© your own — defenſively and offenſively againſt all our ene 
© mics, | 
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mies, real or imaginary, - by ſea and land, whenever we ſhalt 
think proper to raiſe a clamour; and we will in return agree to 
give you. How much: Juſt whatever we pleaſe, and, if we 
*, pleaſe, nothing at all.. A moſt extraordinary covenant, where- 
in all the obligations are on one 11 1 my e is 8 
on the other. 


Is this the manner in which individuals, or even private com- 
panies, contract with one another! Yet there are no doubt many 
individuals, and perhaps ſome private companies, in whom it 
might be ſafe to repoſe ſo implicit a confidence. But to recom- 
mend to the people of one nation to take this method in treating 
with thoſe of another; can ſcarcely be viewed otherwiſe than as an 
inſult offered to their underſtandings. I may add, that of all nations 
the laſt in whom we could place with ſafety ſo great a truſt is the 
North Americans, if the unamiable portrait, which I own I am in- 
chned to think exaggerated, but which one of their warmeſt 
friends and ableſt advocates has drawn of them, is a juſt repreſen- 
tation of the original, and if they are ſuch a proud, fierce, jealous, 
reſtive, ſtubborn, untractable, ſuſpicious, litigious, chicaning race 
of pettifoggers, as he exhibits them“; and J may add, if they are 
as groſly inſincere and falſe as the conduct of their worthy repreſen» 
tives, the congteſs, exhibits them to every one who will take the 
trouble to compare what they ſay on the article of religion in the 

ebec act in their application to the people of Great Britain, with 
what they ſay of the ſame article in their addreſs to the people of 
Canada. Their duplicity in this particular and in ſome others, has 
proved matter of confuſion to ſuch of their partiſans in this country, 
as have any regard to truth and candour. Certain it is, however, 
that their terms of moon: they can be called terms, where 


all 
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all che conceffions ares exacted from one fide, and nothing: engaged 
far on the other, are, on every principle of common ſenſe, ut- 
terly unworthy of regard. Better far to let them have their be- 
loved independence. I am not ſure that this would not have been 
the beſt meaſure from the ing“. Efay this however with all 
due ſubmiſſion and deference, for I am far from W myſelf 


as a proper judge in ſo nice a gueſtian, 11 1 


What then is the concluſion of the whole? It Wan thar we. 


follow the admonition of the wiſe man, with which we began, that 
we fear the Lord and the king, and madule not wih them that are 
given to change. Whilſt we ſincerely repent ob the mifimprovement 
of former mercies, which have provoked heaven againſt us, let us 
act as free, yet nat uſing our liberty for a cloke of maliciouſneſs, a' 


practice too common in theſe days, but: as the ſervants of God ; en- 
tertaining a proper deteſtation of that modern. paliticat hypocriſy, 


which under the diſguiſe of patriotiſm (a name once reſpectable, 
now brought into diſgrace. by frequent miſapplication) atormpts to: 


ſereen the worlt deſigns and moſt pernicious practices. 


In regard to our deluded: fellow - ſubjects on the other fide of 
the Atlantic, let us conſider them as objects of our pity more than 
of our indignation. In behalf of the mere populace, the unthink - 
ing multitude, it may with truth he pleaded almoſt in every inſur- 


reclion, that their ignorance is their apology. They know net-what- 
they do. They are but the tools of a few ambitious, intereſted, and 
 defigning. men, both on their ſide of the water and on ob.” 


Already, alas! they bave- ſeverely felt the effects of their folly. 
Let us ardently pray to the father of lights and of merey, that he 


vVvould open the eyes of the people, and turn che hearts of their 


leaders. Too long already have they been wandering in the dark, 
not n whither. Fretending to purſue liberty, they have 


| : turned 
* Dr Tucker has meet ſome very plauſible arguments in. ſupport of 1 . 
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turned their back upon it, they have fled from it. Seeking to 
avoid ſlavery, they have plunged headlong into it! May God, 
who ruleth the raging of the ſea, and ſtilleth the noiſe of the 
waves, ſtill the tumults of the people! May he ſoon reſtore them 
to their ſenſes, for their ſakes and ours! 


It is neither our duty nor our intereſt to wiſh them, or any part 
of the Britiſh dominions in a ſtate of ſervitude, but we ought to 
wiſh and pray, that all our preſent differences may be compoled 
in ſuch a manner, as, by providing againſt the like diſturbances 
in time to come, may effectually ſecure a laſting peace. This is 
not more for our benefit than it is for theirs. And indeed the 
Intereſt of both, if rightly underſtood, will be found to be the 
ſame. The radical evil in their governments ſeems to have been, 
even in the judgment of ſome of their friends, that the conſtitu- 
ent members of their ſtatès were not equally balanced; the repu- 
blican part was more than a counterpoize to both the reſt. This 
to ſuperficial thinkers (who conceive democracy and freedom as 
ſynonymous) is regarded as ſo much gained to the ſide of liberty. 
There is not a more egregious error. The effect is indeed con- 
ſtantly an increaſe of licentiouſneſs ; than which no kind of tyranny ' 
18 a greater enemy to rational and civil liberty. If recourſe is had 
to matter of fact, I am perſuaded thoſe colonial governments will 
be found to have been the moſt turbulent, the moſt unhappy, the 
moſt licentious, and ſuch as by conſequence. gave the leaſt ſecurity 
to the liberty and property of individuals, where the exceſs of 
power on the democratical fide has been the greateſt. May God, 
who bringeth light out 6f darkneſs, and order out of confuſion, make 


all our troubles terminate in. what ſhall prove the felicity of all ! 
* See Mr Burke's ſpeech, March 1775. 
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